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f | ~ i in- purpose of U.K. colonial policy was officially 
I defined in 1947 as being to guide the Colonial territories to 
]L responsible self-government within the Commonwealth in con- 
ditions that ensure to the people both a fair standard of living and 
freedom from oppression from any quarter. 

This definition has been accepted by all the political parties in 
Britain, and support for the policy which it expresses has come 
not onlv from Commonwealth governments, whether inde- 
pendent (including India) or still colonial, but also, increasingly. 
From the United States. Both Vice-President Nixon and Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson visited British territories in Africa in 1957 and 
both of them, to our great encouragement, reported warmly on 
what they found. Outside the Iron Curtain, few people indeed 
question the sincerity of this policy. Nobody can honestly do so 
in face of the fact that since the war Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, the Sudan, Ghana and the Federation of Malaya, with 
a combined population of over 470 million, have all achieved 
complete independence, and all, except Burma, and the Sudan 
(which was not a British colony but an Anglo-Egyptian condo- 
minium) have chosen to remain within the Commonwealth. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GHANA 

( )f all these countries Ghana is by far the smallest, being little 
bigger than the British Isles and containing fewer than five million 
people; yet its emancipation in 1957 caught the imagination of 
1 lie world as none of the others had since that of India ten years 
earlier. This was partly because the Gold Coast, as it was then 
< ailed, was the first colonial territory in tropical Africa to become 
independent, and partly because its independence was seen to be 
the combined achievement of both the nationalist movement 

I d by Dr. Kwame Nkrumah and ot the British Government. 

I I was recognized by both as the joint fulfillment of both their 
I h 'In ics. As such it was seen and welcomed by the Free World 
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and in particular by the rest ot the peoples of Africa, black and 
white, for whom it had a deep and immediate significance. 

The grant of independence to Ghana as a sovereign nation, 
which was made by an Act of the British Parliament, was a 
matter entirely between the Governments of the United King- 
dom and Ghana. The decisions of Ghana to remain in the 
Commonwealth and to apply for full membership ot it as a 
Realm, acknowledging Elizabeth II as Queen of Ghana, rather 
than as a Republic, were of her own free choice. Her immediate 
admission to this membership by the rest of the Commonwealth 
Governments and, by a unanimous vote, to a seat in the United 
Nations Assembly, were evidence of the goodwill felt towards 
her by all the nations of the world. Never was a new nation 
launched with such warmth of hope and commendation. 

For Africa itself this event was so important that any attempt 
to assess the problems and prospects of Britain's colonial policy 
in relation to her other African dependencies must be made in 
terms of it — in the flood of newly kindled light which flowed 

1 ~ 

We have watched with particular admiration the manner 
in which you have attained your independence for it shows 
the good fruit of statesmanlike cooperation between the 
Government and the people of Ghana and the Government 
and the people of the United Kingdom. I am sure that this 
same spirit will characterize Ghana's relationship with the 
free world, including the great and voluntary association oj 
nations, the British Commonwealth. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO THE GOVERNMENT 
AND PEOPLE OF GHANA, 6TH MARCH, 1957 



I ih'n ,1 nation — a milestone in. the fulfillment of Britain's purpose in Africa. H.R.H. the Duchess ot Kent, 

l I 1 Majesty the Queen, reads the Speech from the Throne to the National Assembly in Accra. 
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across the continent from Accra on her Independence Day. die 
6th March, 1957. 

Millions of people, both in Africa and elsewhere, are asking: 
(i) 'Will Britain grant independence to all her other territories 
in Africa and, if so, (ii) how soon?' To try to answer these very 
difficult questions is the purpose of this booklet. 

WHAT IS AFRICA LIKE: 

Many of the critics of British colonial policy live in countries 
which have no dependencies or which, like the United States, 
have only a few of them, or which, like Russia, have many but 
never mention them. Outside the Iron Curtain 
most of the critics are well-intentioned, but they 
are often misled, in some cases by memories of 
their own colonial past and in nearly all cases by 
ignorance of the practical problems of modern 
colonialism and of the physical and psychological 
factors which create them. Let us, therefore, begin 
by looking at the map on the inside of our end- 
cover and at the figures which are given beside it, 
and so try to clear our minds of some of the most 
common delusions about Africa. 

It is not one countrv but a continent, about 
three times the size of the United States. It contains 
every imaginable type of country, ranging from 
the deep rain forests of the west coast to the 
deserts of northern Kenya, and every type ot 
tropical climate, with rainfall varying from 200 
inches a year in the Cameroons to almost nothing, 
and temperatures from those of an oven to those 
of the gentle paradise which is to be found about 
4,000 feet anywhere in the tropics in areas where 
rain falls. Almost everywhere, however, and this 
is one of the most important things to remember 
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in all our thinking about Africa, the soil is infertile. There are 
exceptions ot course. Africa has its fertile pockets, into which 
most of the population is crowded, but by tar the greater part of 
it is arid and waterless, which makes it useless to man. It is an 
old, harsh and vindictive land which, as it has already shown us, 
cannot be bull-dozed into productivity. 

Africa contains rather more people than the United States and 
they consist not only of Africans but also of a mixed immigrant 
population, several millions strong, of Europeans and Asians. 
The Africans themselves are not one people but belong to 
several totally distinct races and thousands of tribes with different 
languages and different customs. The Negroes of 
Ghana arc no more like the Bantu of Rhodesia or 
the Nilotic Masai ot Kenya than Spaniards arc 
like Eskimos or Indians. Any generalization about 
'the African' is as untrue as any about 'the 
American' or 'the Asian' 

Africa is old, but in terms of civilization, as 
known either in the West or the Orient, it is very 
new. Until the white man entered the interior of 
East, West and Central Africa less than a hundred 
years ago (and only effectively at the close of the 
19th century) its vast hinterland did not contain 
a wheel, or a plow, or any permanent buildings, 
and only two among all its hundreds of peoples 
had a written language. 

Here and there certain tribes had evolved purely 
African civilizations, with their own music, dance 
and sculpture (but no literature) and with well 
developed social organizations, but most of these 
had grown and flourished and died without 
bequeathing much to posterity except legendary 
tales. It is significant that, with one or two 
exceptions, the only civilizations of this kind 

{Above) Bronze statue of a woman (Benin, Nigeria). 
(Opposite) Mountain, swamp and desert in British tropical Africa. (Left) 
Mx. Kenya. (Centre) Swamps in Sierra Leone. (Right) A Kenya police 
camel patrol. 



which hdd not vanished or were not already decadent a hundred 
years ago were those of the Muslim Emirates of Northern 
Nigeria and that of Ashanti and the other Akan States in Ghana. 
Animism was the almost universal religion and, with its local 
gods and its all-pervading fear of witchcraft and the spirits, it did 
not breed civilizations. It enforced, rather, a completely static 
form of society, in which man was allowed no more individuality 
than an ant or a Communist, and the reformer was a blasphemer 
to be killed in appeasement of his jealous ancestors. 

By far the great majority of the people were not only primitive 
Animists but also nomads. For centuries Africa had been swept 
by tides of migration, shifting to and fro between the Nile and 
Zululand in never-ending inter-tribal warfare, and scourged not 
only by the slave trade but by endemic diseases and constantly 
recurring plagues and famines. 

When the British administrators and missionaries arrived they 
had, almost everywhere, except here and there along the coast 
of West Africa, to begin building civilization in an economic 
and social vacuum. If we compare standards of living in the 
United States or Western Europe today with those in Central 
Africa, we shall of course find the Africans poor and ill-educated 
but, if we are trying to assess what the white man has done in 
Africa rather than what still remains to be done by white and 
black together, we are making a very misleading comparison. 
We should, instead, compare the situation in Africa today with 
that of sixty years ago when Africa was 'darkest Africa' indeed. 
This is a very different story. 

Other characteristics of tropical Africa about which we must 
be clear before we begin to discuss its problems are certain very 
important physical and historical differences between West 
Africa on the one hand and East Africa and the Rhodesias on 
the other. 

First, the Africans on the two sides of the continent belong to 



Warriors from Northern Nigeria sound a fanfare in greeting to Queen 
Elizabeth II and the Duke of Edinburgh when they visited Kaduna, 
the capital of Northern Nigeria early in 1956. So,ooo people took part. 
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different races. Those of West Africa are predominantly Negro, 
and those of East and Central Africa predominantly Bantu, and, 
.is I have said, they are quite unlike each other. 

Second, because the British territories in West Africa are in 
the equatorial region and for the most part low-lying, their 
climate is not good enough to have attracted European settle- 
ment. Most of East and Central Africa, on the other hand, lies 
on the high plateau of the interior and it has proved ideal for 
settlement. The result of this is that, whereas in West Africa 
there are now only a few thousand Europeans and other 
'foreigners', none of whom are settlers, on the other side of the" 
continent there are hundreds of thousands of Europeans and 
Asians who have made their homes there, in some cases fifty 
years ago, and who, rightly perhaps, consider that they and 
their children have just as much right to be there as die migratory 
African tribesmen whom their grandfathers found in occupation 
sixty years ago. West Africa is therefore 'black' and its political 
problems are those of a mono-racial society, whereas East and * 
Central Africa are multi-racial and their political problems quite 
different and much more complicated and difficult. 

The third fundamental difference is historical. 

THE SLAVE TRADE 

I lie people living near the coast of West Africa have been in 
touch with white men since their lands were first discovered by 
Prince Henry the Navigator and Bartolomcu Diaz nearly five 
hundred years ago, but for about two hundred of those years 
most of the white men whom they knew were slave-traders, the 
9i urn of Europe. 

The Bantu and other peoples of East and Central Africa, on the 
Other hand, knew no white men until one hundred years ago, 
dlld then they met the finest of the breed, David Livingstone, 



{Left) Cecil Rhodes, the founder of Rhodesia. [Right) Lord Lugard, 
win isc ideals were to promote the welfare of the African peoples and to 
di vclop Africa's natural resources for its peoples and for all mankind. 
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The British missionaries, explorers and private companies who pioneered 
in Africa laid the foundation for the progressive African society of today. 
(Above) The famous meeting between H. M. Stanley and Dr. David 
Livingstone, who discovered the Victoria Falls and Lake Nyasa. 



Harry Johnston, Spckc, and the missionaries who entered by 
the doors which these explorers opened. 

In the West the Europeans did not invent the slave trade but, 
by providing its export market, exploited it. In the East rhe 
Arabs from Zanzibar and the Middle East performed the same 
disservice with even greater cruelty. In particular they and the 
few warrior tribes who became their allies decimated almost 

I . the whole of Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia and destroyed 
|l the structure of their peoples. On both sides of the continent it 
\ was the British who suppressed the trade, but whereas on the 
West they were, by doing so, only righting a wrong in which 
I they had fully shared, in the East they came as liberators in the 

I'J truest and finest sense. 

These historical facts have had certain profound effects still 
visible today. The coastal West African is much more 
sophisticated and is, in terms of education and progress, 
generations ahead of the Africans on the East with their much 
shorter contact with Europe. Equally important may be the fact 
that, whereas in the West the white man as such, including the 
Briton, has never had any prestige and has had to live down 
a bad reputation, in the East the British did, thanks to the 
standards set by the missionaries and liberators, have a great 
prestige, and have had to try to live up to a good reputation. 
On the one hand, the goodwill between the races which made 
the peaceful emergence of Ghana possible, and on the other, the 
harmonious race-relations which, the Mau-Mau rebellion in 
Kenya notwithstanding, have hitherto existed in East and 
Central Africa, alike indicate that the British have in the past 
met both these challenges with some success. In these multi- 
racial territories, however, their greatest test is perhaps only 
now beginning. 



Democracy — old and new. (Left) One of the 26 candidates tor rhe 
Chieftainship of a Siena Lconc tribe makes his claim. (Right) Elections 
in Nigeria. (Above) A party meeting in Campos Square, Lagos. (Below) 
Interested crowds in Eastern Nigeria watch for the results. 
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THE PIONEERS 

One important liistorical factor common to both sides of the 
Continent, and indeed to almost the whole of the Victorian 
Empire, is that very little of it was acquired by force of arms. 

In Africa the 19th-century pioneers were not British soldiers 
or government officials. In West Africa they were the mission- 
aries, explorers and companies of merchant adventurers. Both 
East Africa and Rhodesia were opened up, again by mission- 
aries, explorers, and private companies, of which the most 
famous was the 'Chartered Company' of Cecil Rhodes. The 
British Government itself only assumed control reluctantly, and 
.often very much later. In fact the administration, and a very 
'good one it was, which was established by the 'Chartered 
Company' in Northern Rhodesia was only taken over by the 
Crown in 1924. 

Fifty years ago people believed in laissez (aire and Govern- 
ments were expected to mind their own business in both senses 
of the word. Their only duty was to provide conditions under 
which commercial enterprise could work. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in Africa, where the investment risks were 
formidable, economic development was slow and patchy for 
about a generation. Some countries began to thrive, West Africa ; 
on its cocoa and palm oil, and Northern Rhodesia on its copper. 1 
but most of them were poor, and none could look for help from 
the British Government unless they were unable to pav their 
way. 

Yet tins was not a sterile period, for in it were laid down all 
the foundations on which African society is being built today. 
Peace, the rule of law, personal freedom, goodwill between 
white and black, Christianity, education and the beginnings of 
political democracy were all established. Without the selfless 
work or those early missionaries, administrators and, most 
certainly, the settlers, all working 'on a shoe-string', none of the 
spectacular progress we see today could ever have started or 




survived. Never, to parody Sir Winston Churchill's famous 
phrase, 'has so much been done for so many, by so few, on so 
little' 

DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

To some it may seem curious that I should have included 'political 
democracy' in that list of pioneer achievements. They may doubt 
whether the older generation of paternal British administrators 
ever thought about democracy, and they may even doubt 
whether political democracy as we Anglo-Saxons have so pain- 
I fully developed it, is, in any case, suitable for export to African 
I tribesmen. This question goes to the heart of the matter, and if 
? we are to understand what Britain's purpose is in Africa in terms 
I of political development, it must be answered now. 
ft The truth is that the Briton overseas is himself, like his family 
Mat home, so imbued with democracy that its teaching and prac- 
tice are as instinctive to him as breathing. The North American 
colonists fought to preserve their democratic rights. The equally 
British settlers in Kenya and Rhodesia began to agitate for theirs 
almost as soon as there were enough of them in any particular 
area to form themselves a club or to build a golf course. 

The administrators, remembering the lessons of 1776, knew 
\ that the colonists would rightly and steadily demand more politi- 
/ cal power and it was apparent that, if the Africans were ever to 
/ have any say in their own affairs, they must be equipped to play 
L^their part in the political life of the country. 

They also soon learned that in most cases tribal society was 
U essentially democratic. The basis of tribal politics was always the 
lA village meeting, and all decisions were taken by the tribal council 
y of Elders. The chief was a 'constitutional monarch' He could 
seldom decide anything except on the advice of his council 
which was itself closely bound by the will of the common people 



(Above) A district Officer gives advice on a land dispute in a tribal area 
of Kenya. [Below) The Council of chiefs of the Sukumaland Federation 
in the United Nations Trust Territory of Tanganyika seen in session. 



as expressed at the village meetings. The British nation itself grew 
out of a tribal society not very different from this and the adminis- 
trators began at once to lead the Africans along the old, familiar 
road. 

Throughout Africa, in the nineteen-thirties, the watchword 
was our 'Trusteeship' for the Africans. In the East the settlers 
were to be given full democratic rights short of political control, 
and the Africans were to be taught to develop their own tribal 
organizations on modern democratic lines and to take their place 
in the colonial parliaments as they became capable of doing so. 
In West Africa among the coastal peoples a growing educated 
'' class of professional men and business executives already existed, 
and these men began at a very early stage to play their part in 
national politics. 

The policy of administering tribal societies through their 
existing rulers and councils was first instituted by Lord Lugard 
in the powerful Emirates of Northern Nigeria at the start of the 
century. It became known as Indirect Rule' and by 1935 it had 
been adopted throughout the British Dependencies in Africa. 

The method used was to establish in eacli tribe, by developing 
its own institutions, a framework of local government with its 
own law-courts, its own council with power to make local by- 
laws, and its own executive with power to levy local taxes and 
to spend them. The tribes had always had their courts and these 
and the councils needed only to be systematized and developed, 
but the progressive function of executive government was en- 
1 1 rely new to them. No tribal council had ever in the past tried 
Co improve things for its people or make any changes. They had 
been concerned only with maintaining the traditional way of 
lire. Some learned quickly and some did not, and even today 
progress in African local government varies greatly. 

Meanwhile the foundations of a structure of formal education 



wove) The town council of Accra. Its constitution is democratic and on 
li lines of an English borough. (Below) The Cabinet formed by the 
' iold Coast's first Prime Minister, Dr. Nkrumah (/ro/if, center), in 1954. 
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were everywhere being laid and strengthened. Indeed, in West 
Africa the upper story of High School education was rapidly 
taking shape, while a stream of West African students, which was 
later to become a flood, was already beginning to flow into the 
Universities of the United Kingdom. The more advanced educa- 
tion, of course, included studies in the history of parliamentary 
government, and the result was the emergence ot a new intelli- 
gentsia with a passionate belief in Western democracy and a con- 
cern for the freedom of the individual which, superficially at 
least, was the antithesis of tribal philosophy. Meanwhile there 
was simultaneously development of the colonial parliamentary 
systems on the Westminster pattern and tribal government on 
African lines. The final result hoped for was that the Africans 
themselves would m the end evolve not a slavish copy ot the 
British system of Central and Local Government, but a synthesis 
of British and African institutions which would be more suited 
to their own outlook and traditions. In West Africa, however, 
this did not happen — or, at least, it has not happened yet. When 
full parliamentary democracy was later introduced, the African 
leaders, having considered all types of Western parliamentary 
institutioiis, decided not only to adopt the Westminster model in 
its entiretv, even down to the design of the Speaker's wig and 
robes, but drastically to reorganize the tribal councils on the 
lines of British Local Government with only small and perhaps 
temporary concessions to tribal institutions. 'You', they said to 
the British, 'have got the system we want and you have learned 
it the hard way. Why should we do so; We will take the fruit 
of your experience and start with that.' It is certain that the new 
Governments and Parliaments of Ghana and Nigeria will before 
long begin to introduce African variations into the Westminster 



Men of stature in West Africa. (Above, left) The late E. S. Beoku-Betts, 
a Sierra Leone judge. (Right) Mr. Felix Idubor, the famous sculptor 
from Western Nigeria. (Below, left) The consecration ot Bishop 
Martinson, the first Gold Coast African to become a Bishop. 
(Right) Dr. E. J, Lawson, of the orthopedic hospital, Igbobi, Nigeria. 
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model, but what they will be and with what results has yet to be 
seen. In short, the importation into Africa of democracy on the 
British pattern has been the inevitable result of the basic character 
of African society, the actions of British administrators who 
could only teach what they knew, and, above all, of the spread 
of education. The British have not, as the aim of their policy, 
consciously wished to impose their own particular brand of 
democracy; the Africans have demanded it. In the end it seems 
likely that the synthesis of British and African institutions which 
was, in fact, the British goal, may be reached by the Africans 
themselves after the British have gone. 

FOUNDATIONS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

In Ghana the purpose of independence has been achieved. Win 
only in Ghana i 

In order to answer this question we must first be quite clear 
about the most fundamental principle of British policy. Britain 
Seeks to create independent democracies within the Common- 
wealth which are truly independent and truly democratic. The 
vorld is littered with false or failed democracies and, because 
Britain is concerned with the happiness of human beings, she 
does not wish to add to them. Her policy therefore seeks to estab- 
lish, before the grant of self-government, certain basic conditions, 

1 . Economic independence 

No young country can be truly independent unless it can both 
balance its budget and command surplus funds or credit with 
which to finance at least some development. 

2, Adequate standards of living, health and education 

The people themselves must be good democrats. This is not to 
lay < hat they must all be politically conscious, let alone trained in 
tlli principles and practice of political democracy as we know 
ili in, but it does mean that a reasonable proportion of them 
IllUSt be fit to make a real contribution to society. 

I i it nigh of them must be sufficiently healthy to produce a 



surplus from the land over and above their own requirements and 
a reasonable output in industry. Most of them must be sufficiently 
prosperous at least to be free from want, and some of them must 
have acquired enough capital to develop their own commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 

In terms of politics these requirements do not, of course, imply 
that the illiterate tribesman is unfit to vote, but they do imply that 
a good many of them must have had enough education to be 
able to distinguish between the genuine leader and the demagog. 

3. Adequate skills 

There must be among the people a sufficient number of more 
highly educated men and women to provide the leadership, 
management and professional skills without which no demo- 
cratic society can order its affairs. Ever) democracy needs ics 
statesmen, politicians and civil servants; its teachers, lawyers, 
doctors and scientists; its business executives and its technicians 
and skilled artisans of all kinds. A people without this professional 
class cannot stand on its own feet under modern conditions. It is a 
vital ingredient of democracy. 

In order to provide a broad and strong foundation of this kind 
for the new democracies, Britain has, since the end of the war, 
been helping colonial governments to carry out a vigorous policy 
of economic and social development. 

HOW DEVELOPMENT IS PAID FOR 

There are still people, here and there, who think that the people 
in the Dependencies are mulcted of taxes for the benefit of the 
British Government. The truth is that this has never happened 
since the American War of Independence. Britain learned at the 
Boston Tea Party, once and for all, that this was not the way to 
govern colonies. In fact the boot is on the other foot, for it is the 
British taxpayers who provide large sums for colonial develop- 
ment. 

Until 1939 they did not give very much. Ten years before, a 
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Colonial Development Fund of £i million* per annum had, it 
is true, been created, of which ^9 million were spent in 
helping colonial governments to establish some revenue-earning 
projects, and it had always been the practice of the British 
Government to give grants-in-aid to any of these governments 
which could not meet the essential costs of administration from 
their local revenues. Between the wars these grants totaled some 
£38 million. So far as possible, however, the colonics were 
expected to be self-supporting and practically all development 
was done by private enterprise. As a result it was, in Africa, spas- 
modic, and in no way related to the needs of the people. 

Then in 1940 came the turning point. A few weeks after 
Dunkirk, when everyone except the British thought that they 
and their Empire were doomed, the Churchill government intro- 
duced the first Colonial Development and Welfare Act, which 
asked the British taxpayer to find ^10 million for the colonies. 
The Bill was passed by Parliament unanimously and it was a 
noble and defiant gesture. 

Since then other similar Acts have been passed at regular inter- 
vals to maintain and increase the flow of money and, between 
1946 and i960 when the present Act expires and a new one will 
be needed, the people of the U.K. will have been asked to find 
from their pockets X 220 million for developing the dependen- 
cies. By American standards this will seem a small amount, but 
to the British, who are the most heavily taxed people m the 
world, it docs not seem insignificant. In addition the state-owned 
Colonial Development Corporation, also financed from British 
revenues, has invested another ^52 million in projects ranging 
from reafforestation to electric power which, so far, have 
brought much more benefit to the colonies concerned than 

Industrial Development. (Left, above) This copper-mine in the 'Moun- 
tains of the Moon' in Uganda, is a joint British-Canadian enterprise. 
{Below) Excavating for a new marshaling yard at Kilindini Harbor, 
Mombasa. (Right) Owen Falls Dam across the Nile in Uganda, was 
opened by Queen Elizabeth in 1954. The power station will serve 
local industry and the dam is part of a scheme for the Nile Valley. 
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revenue to the Corporation, although the latter is supposed, by 
law, to cover its expenses. 

For their part, the colonial governments are at present spending 
about £135 million each year for development from their own 
surplus revenues or by borrowing, under the aegis of the British 
Government, on the London market. In addition loans have been 
made by the International Bank, and by the United States tor the 
production of strategic materials, while help in providing the 
technicians required has come both from the United States and 
the United Nations. The total sum being spent on colonial 
development between 1955 and i960 from public funds, is about 
^700 million, of winch £560 million is going to Africa. 

Apart from official funds there has been an even greater invest- 
ment of private capital. It amounted to nearly £100 million in 
1957 alone. In recent years about one-half has come from the 
United Kingdom and about one-third from North America. 
Investment in the British African dependencies has been at an 
annual rate of about £30 million; important projects include oil 
development, secondary industries and public utilities. 

Taking the public and private sectors together, the British 
contribution to development in the Commonwealth as a whole 
is currently running at a rate of nearly £200 million a year and 
of this some ^50 million are helping to build up the industries, 
communications and social services of the African dependencies. 

All these figures give some indication of the amount of money 
which is being spent, but it is just as important to know how it is 
being spent. 

So far as public funds are concerned, whether of local or 
British origin, there has been nothing haphazard about the spend- 
ing. In 1945 every colonial government was asked to prepare a 
Ten Year Development Plan and those original plans, sometimes 
extended and sometimes succeeded by others, have formed the 



(Above) Air Services are vital to Africa's development. A B.O.A.C. 
Hermes at Entebbe Airport, Uganda. (Below) Privately built Kurra Falls 
Dam, Northern Nigeria, supplies electricity for mining companies and 
the town of Jos. It serves three power stations. 
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basis of all the development work for which the taxpayers have 
found the money. 

Because so many enterprises in Africa, ranging from railroads 
to medical services, are financed and managed by governments, 
some people have the impression that socialism is being imposed 
on the people, just as some Americans felt at the time that their 
own TVA was 'creeping socialism' So far, at any rate, as Africa 
is concerned, this is a misconception. Africa has no capital of its 
own whatever, and if enough of it is to be brought into the 
continent to develop its resources, human and material, it must 
be drawn from every possible pocket, both public and private. 

The purpose has always been to provide as broad-based a 
development as possible, balanced between industry, communi- 
cations and social services. Public funds are used to provide the 
essential material and human foundations for both economic and 
social development, ranging from railroads, harbors and hydro- 
electric power to university colleges, hospitals and agricultural 
instruction. Most important of all, perhaps, ^17 million has so 
far been spent by Britain, and even more by the colonial govern- 
ments themselves, on scientific and sociological research to pro- 
vide development workers of all kinds with the information they 
must have. 

Industrial and commercial development, 011 the other hand, is 
left as far as possible to private enterprise, and Governments have 
generally only stepped in to launch or support projects of tins 
kind which are in themselves desirable but which are too mar- 
ginal to attract enough risk capital. 

THE PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 

Much news has come out of Africa in recent years of uranium- 
bearing ores, copper, oil, coal and hydroelectric power, and the 
continent undoubtedly hides vast resources still undiscovered, but 
by far the most important of its underdeveloped assets are the 
African himself and the land which feeds him. 
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Health 

I do not propose to make a catalog of all the hospitals, clinics, 
and rural dispensaries on which so many millions of pounds have 
been spent in the African colonies since the war. They range from 
great teaching hospitals in Nigeria to little thatched dispensaries 
scattered through the forests and the bush and serving millions of 
villagers remote from town and city. Hospitals are necessary and 
there are still not enough of them, but they are not the whole or 
the most important answer to the problem of raising the still 
shockingly low standards of health in this disease-ridden conti- 
nent. It is far more important to stop people from falling ill than 
merely to cure them when they have already been infected. The 
answer to the problem lies not so much in more hospital beds, 
though many more of these have still to be provided, but in 
better sanitation, anti-malarial spraying and swamp drainage, and 
above all, again and again, in education. 

The two great causes of ill health are malnutrition on the one 
hand and insects, worms and other germ-carrying parasites on 
the other. Thousands of African peasants cannot work more than 
four hours a day because they arc undernourished or are infected 
with hookworm or malaria. 

In the old days, except in certain fertile areas notably on the 
West Coast, shortage of food came to every tribe every year, 
during the two months before harvest time, when all the previous 
harvest had been eaten or made into beer. In every local calendar 
thcre is always a 'Moon of Hunger' When, as often happened, 
the crops failed, there was famine and most of the babies and the 
old people died. 

There are still Moons of Hunger in the more arid places, but 
famines arc rare and easily dealt with by bringing in food from 
more fortunate areas. This is itself something of an achievement 
and reflects two generations of hard and patient work by British 



Primitive methods of agriculture in Nigeria. This farmer is working 
in the Sokoto rice scheme area with the traditional hoc {Above). 
At least the ox wagon runs more smoothly on rubber tires (Below). 
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administrators and agriculturists. But there is still general under- 
nourishment, due not so much to shortage of food as to ill— 
balanced diet, which is itself more often than not due simply to 
Ignorance. The low productivity of the African peasant farmer 
ttnd all the deficiency diseases which so weaken him, are being; 
fought everywhere, not only by doctors and entomologists, by 
j>l,mt-brccdcrs and soil chemists, but by schoolteachers, welfare 
\ "i-kers and, as we shall see later, the Community Development 
teams. 

The problems of reducing parasitic diseases are now human 
i n her than clinical. During the past fifty years we have discovered 
bow to prevent and cure almost all of them. We know that if 
every African wore shoes none would get hookworm and that 
1 1 every African took an anti-malarial tablet three times a week 
few would get the disease; but it is quite another thing to 
Di iMiade 60 million Africans to wear shoes and take drugs, even 
[] enough shoes and tablets can be made available. Important 
Ce< Imical advances are still being made, such as a specific for 
leprosy discovered in Nigeria, and the use of insecticides to rid 
iluekly inhabited areas of malaria and all other insect-borne 
diseases, but the real problem, and it is unimaginably vast, is to 
teach millions of villagers normal, civilized standards of living 
.mil sanitation, and to take the necessary precautions against the 
llOSt of tropical diseases to which they are exposed day-in and 
day-out all their lives. This amounts to nothing less than civiliza- 
itself, and the work must go on for ever, for, though people 
'" cducable, Africa is not. 

Education 

I he need for education, and the African's passionate desire for 
It, lie at the very heart of the whole development program and 
0f < very need in Africa. Millions of Africans, whose grandfathers 



I Iboi'e) In many parts of Africa tractors have been introduced and 
MVii his caught to drive them. (Below) Examining plants for disease at 
' 1 otton research station in Uganda, where cotton is a principal crop. 
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had never heard of reading or writing or a brick or a plow, are 
demanding western civilization in their own lifetimes. To give 
them even the minimum of knowledge to enable them to survive 
at all as individuals in the competitive society which is so quickly 
destroying the old communal security of tribal life, is a super- 
human task, and only a small part of the whole art of living can 
be taught in the classroom and the laboratory. 

Everywhere in tropical Africa the missionaries were among the 
earliest pioneers. In some places they were the first white men to 
arrive and it was they who made smooth the path of the first 
administrators. In order to study the Bible men must learn to 
read, and everywhere it was the missionaries who built the first 
schools. Because the early governments had no money to spare, 
and because the missionary societies were supported by subscrip- 
tions from overseas, the administrators were glad to let the 
missions look after education. As the years went by and revenues 
grew, governments began to give educational grants to the 
missions and to assume some control over educational standards. 
This system has steadily been developed and in recent years, while 
there lias been a great extension of the educational services pro- 
vided by the colonial governments themselves, very large sums 
have been given to the missions. In some territories virtually all 
their educational work among the Africans is being paid for from 
government funds. The system was started from motives of 
economy; it has been deliberately continued and developed 
because all governments realize that, if the young African is to 
stand up to the destructive assault of Western economy and 
thought on tribal life and the traditional morality, his education 
must be firmly based on sound religious principles. 

Generally speaking, governments have only stepped in with 
their own educational institutions where tor practical reasons the 
missions cannot meet the need. Obvious examples are university 
and technical colleges, and schools in very heavily populated 
areas where the strain on missionary resources, particularly in the 
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Science improves Nigeria's Crops. Fertilizers 
have been introduced, and the basins are being 
used to show the farmers comparative yields. 



provision of staff, would be too great. On the copperbelt of 
Northern Rhodesia, for example, schooling for some 25,000 
African children is provided, partly by missions and partly by 
schools staffed and administered by the Government. 

I have used the terms missionary societies and missions because 
these are familiar, but it should be remembered that in some parts 
they arc out of date. In West Africa, for example, the more 
important Churches are now established with their own 
organizations and, though they maintain very close relations 
with the parent missionary organizations, they are independent 
of them. 

As in all underdeveloped countries, universal, free and compul- 
sory primary education is as yet only an ideal in most of Africa, 
livery where the limiting factors are not shortage of goodwill but 
simply of money and men. Governments can only set aside part 
«)(• their revenues for education and there is always a shortage of 
trained teachers because, in Africa, no matter how many training 
• alleges arc built, the demand for their output always exceeds 
the supply. 

British policy is to build up a properly balanced educational 
pyramid designed to meet the needs of the community rather 
th in merely to aim at universal primary education for its own 
Iflke. It this were attempted, no resources would be left for secon- 
dary or higher education, and the product would be a literate but 
dangerously uneducated proletariat. The pyramid must be so 
I "nit that the majority of children can go to primary schools, that 
ream of them can pass on to the secondary or technical 
Ichools, and that, again, the cream of these can be given university 
mi professional education. As more money and teachers become 
i '. ailable the pyramid can be steadily expanded at all levels. 
A detailed account of the progress made in the last fifty years 
Mild need a book to itself and many pages of statistics. So far 
1 • 1 irimary education is concerned one or two sample figures will 
Have to serve. Fifty years ago very few children in Britain's new 
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Science improves Uganda's Stock. (Above) Spraying cattle 
against the ticks which carry East Coast Fever. (Below) Demon- 
strating a gland puncture in a diagnosis of the same disease. 





colonies in Africa had ever seen a school. It is now estimated that 
4^ million boys and girls arc being educated (not counting 
another half-million in Ghana which is no longer a Dependency). 
There are now nearly 15,000 schools in Nigeria alone where, in 
1900, there were almost none. So enthusiastic, indeed, was the 
first all-African Government of Eastern Nigeria to provide free, 
universal education that it somewhat endangered the proper 
balance of the educational pyramid as well as its own budget. 

In Uganda about 1,300,000 children go to some 4,700 schools, 
and Government expenditure on education has risen from 
.£76,000 in 1935 to more than £4 J million, which is about 
16 per cent of the whole of the country's budget. In Northern 
Rhodesia expenditure on African education rose from £32,740 
in 1938 to 800,000 in 1956, and now nearly half the children 
of school age arc at school. These figures are, of course, still low 
by British or American standards and there is much to be done 
but, in comparison with the total vacuum of sixty years ago, 
they do represent a very considerable achievement. 

Secondary education presents a similar scries of pictures, 
varying from that of 584 secondary and trade schools in Nigeria 
to only 15 in little Nyasaland. 

It is perhaps in Higher Education that the most important and 
certainly the most spectacular progress has been made since 1945. 
Before the war there were only three centers of this type, one 
University College in Sierra Leone, one Technical College in 
Nigeria, and Makcrcre College m Uganda, winch was still little 
more than a High School. Between 1945 and 1957, University 
Colleges, all awarding degrees of London University standard, 
were established in Ghana (when it was still the Gold Coast), 
Nigeria, and Rhodesia (open to students of all races), while 
Makerere became the University College for East Africa. In addi- 
tion technical colleges sprang up in almost every territory to meet 
the rapidly growing demands of industry and commerce. 

Yet even this is not enough, and there are at present more than 
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Education, primary and secondary. 
(Above) Sierra Leone Convent School. 
{Below) Bo School, Sierra Leone. 



S.ooo African students receiving higher education or technical 
i raining in the United Kingdom, with another i ,000 in the United 
Slates, many of them with the aid of grants from their govern- 
ments or from Missionary Societies. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the progress made in what 
IS known as 'Community Development' No matter how am- 
bitious the drive for formal education, there are always great 
areas of tribal country where schools are very thin upon the 
ground, and there are still thousands of grown-ups, especially 
women, who have never had any education at all. Community 
I Vvelopment aims at bringing not only literacy to these com- 
munities, but, with that as a spur, at reviving or strengthening 111 
diem the community spirit which used to be so strong but which 
is in many places being weakened by the breakdown of tribal 
Society. By the use of Mass Literacy techniques followed up 
Strongly by inspiring leadership, whole communities all over 
Africa arc being helped to better their lot in a hundred different 
ways by common, enthusiastic endeavor. Whole villages and 
inbes are now being encouraged to turn out and provide for 
themselves whatever they most need. One community builds 
itself a road so that it can more readily sell its produce; another 
(uiilds itself a maternity clinic; and a third a village hall, while yet 
Others arc digging contour-ridges to protect the soil of their 
Farms, or planting trees to ensure future supplies of fuel. Most 
Vfl I liable of all is the fact that the people are learning to help 
lliemselves and no longer to look to government for all thcir 
peeds ; above all they are learning the true meaning of community 
living and of public spirit, a quality which is often deplorably 
Licking in modern African society. 

Community Development is probably the most effective and 
important contribution to social progress in Africa that has yet 
Been discovered because, when all is said and done, and when 
f,n vcrnments have received due credit for what they have done 
fed blame for everything that has not been done, the whole 
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Education, higher. (Above) Makerere College takes students from 
East Africa. (Below) Trenchard Hall at Ibadan, Nigeria, one 
of West Africa's institutions providing university education. 
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future of Africa depends on the African himself. Civilization can- 
not be handed to him on a plate; it must be earned and it can only 
be earned by hard, honest, unselfish work. 

It is, or should be, a great source of comfort and hope to know 
that everywhere in Africa this tremendous task is being under- 
taken not merely by a handful of devoted men and women from 
overseas, but by an ever-increasing army of trained Africans, who 
are every bit as devoted as their white colleagues and are working 
with them everywhere in enthusiastic harmony. It is they who 
arc building the future. 
Econom ic Dc i >e lo pment 

Many a voting country in the history ot the world has had to 
build its prosperity on the export of raw materials. The United 
States laid the foundations of its wealth on the sale of its cotton, 
wheat and tobacco to Europe. Canada did it on wheat, Australia 
on wool and Ghana on cocoa and gold. Today Nigeria is building 
up capital from the sale of its palm-oil, lumber and peanuts; 
Uganda by exporting cotton and coffee. Tanganyika and Sierra 
Leone sell diamonds, and the greatest single asset of the Rhodesias 
is copper. 

This is sometimes called a "colonial economy' and therefore 
'exploitation', but this is a misconception. It is a phase through 
which all countries have to pass in order to find the money to 
build their own industries, and industrialization in Africa has now 
begun. The heaviest investment at present is going into the open- 
ing of new mines, new export industries, and the development of 
hydroelectric power for their use, all designed to strengthen the 
economy of the colonies concerned. The fact that such develop- 
ment also benefits Britain and the rest of the free world is all to 
the good, particularly where minerals and other strategic- 
materials arc concerned. 

As I have said, the British and colonial governments have 
concentrated most of their investment on providing the services 
essential to industry. With public funds, including those made 
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[Above) A course for Chiefs in Uganda. (Below) A Nigerian 
student learns the principles of the Cooperative move- 
ment at Loughborough Cooperative College, England. 



ivailable bv the International Bank and the United States 

I rovemment, the Nile and die Zambesi have been harnessed for 
Dower; harbors have been built or enlarged on both sides of 
Africa; new railroads have been opened in Uganda, Tanganyika 
mi I West Africa; new airlines have been established, and new air- 
ports built to serve them, in every country; and thousands of 
links of road have been built or improved. The commercial 
in vrstor, for his part, has put his money into copper, tin, uranium, 
ind many new discoveries of those ores, such as columbite, with 

i unhimiliar names which play such obscure and valuable parts 
in the alloys of modern industry. In addition, and perhaps in 
greater quantity, private investment, much of it earned by African 

(porters of raw materials, has both been building up existing 

ports, notably lumber from West Africa and a variety of crops 
from the small-holdings of Kenya and Uganda, and starting an 
increasing variety of manufacturing industries to provide 
i « insumer goods. 

The industrialization of Tropical Africa has certainly started 
but, and this is of fundamental importance, its economy must 

I I ways be based on peasant farming. There are two reasons for 
this: first, under the pax Britannica and as a result of rapidly grow- 
ing medical and educational services, the population of almost 
I vi i y British colony is doubling itself every thirty years, and some- 
how the people must be fed; second, large-scale farming by 
hanical methods has so far proved to be unprofitable in 

V 1 1 n .in conditions and may always be so, 

liy far the greatest effort, therefore, though it is not in the least 
I i Cactdar, is being put into agricultural and livestock research, 
[|Uo raising the productivity of the land, and in teaching the 
Mm .in to be a better farmer. Every imaginable method is being 
U»cd, from artificial fertilizers to cooperative farming, from 
di in* mstration farms to the voluntary resettlement of whole 
tribes on virgin land. The tight for agricultural productivity is 
i in", fought by thousands of administrators, agriculturists, 
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teachers, technicians and scientists, white and black, in every 
corner of every territory between the Limpopo and the Nile. 

The most interesting, and potentially one of the most successful 
campaigns of this kind is being carried out now in Kenya. There, 
thousands of tribesmen are exchanging the fragmentary plots of 
land they have inherited under tribal law 7 for consolidated hold- 
ings from which they can, by using improved methods, earn not 
only their own subsistence but a cash return as well. A complete 
agrarian revolution is being carried through very quickly and 
with the full support of the people concerned, which, to anyone 
who knows the conservatism of tribal Africa, will seem little 
short of miraculous. 

It is probably safe to say that, as a result of all this effort, British 
Africa will be saved from the miseries caused by over-population 
as seen in parts of Asia. The next stage is so to increase produc- 
tivity and so to diversify the economy of the peasant farmer that 
his standards of living will continually rise. If this can be achieved 
he and his family will greatly benefit and a vast new market for 
consumer goods will be opened up for the manufactures of Africa 
and the whole Free World. 

The peasant farmer is, then, by far the most important person 
in Africa and agricultural productivity the most vital part of the 
whole development program. In all of it, however, the basic 
problems are human because the basic material of all development 
is the African, and every new enterprise must begin with him, 
handicapped as he is by all the limitations of his ignorance and 
harsh environment. Always and everywhere we come back, 
again and again, to his education, and nowhere perhaps does this 
present a more difficult and delicate problem than in the field of 
political development. 

POLITICAL PROGRESS 

This whole program of balanced development, let me repeat, is 
intended to lay the foundations of self-government. It is usually 
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considered sensible in any building operation to finish your foun- 
dations before you begin to put up the walls and the root, but m 
this particular enterprise that is quite impossible because we are 
not building With inanimate bricks and mortar but with eager 
and passionate human beings. To expect young Africans to wait 
for political emancipation until their conscientious British 
administrators think they are ready for it is wishful thinking 
which bears no relation to facts. The pressures of nationalism and 
human aspirations are far too strong. The young politician does 
not wish to be told that his son or grandson may be Prime 
Minister; he himself wants to be the Liberator, and, even it, as 
in parts of East Africa at the present time, he cannot find more 
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The doctor's car is known in all the villages of the Upper Gambia. 

than a dozen other Africans in the whole country capable of 
administering one government office, he can most certainly fmd 
thousands of eager followers. 

The crux of the colonial problem, then, is that everywhere the 
political structure must be built not after its socia and economic 
foundations arc finished but while they are still being laid and 
no one realizes more clearly than the British the risks which this 
involves. It is true that almost every U.K. colonial territory south 
of the Sahara is now economically self-supporting but none o 
them have or can borrow nearly enough capital for their tull 
development. Standards of health, though greatly improved, are 
still very low. The level of education varies greatly from country 



m country depending on its history and its revenues; and in 
practically every one of them 90 per cent of the people are still 
mi Insistence farmers with hardly any cash economy at all. Only in 
West Africa has a professional and commercial African middle 
« lass yet had time to emerge. 

In Ghana, by 1957, all the basic requirements had, in fact, been 
in .1 reasonable extent fulfilled, but, by African standards, Ghana 
is singularly fortunate both in its economic resources and in the 
opacities ot its people. That is why the rest of the world, and 
Africa in particular, is watching developments there with such 
Anxious hope. 

Let us now take a look at the other British territories and try 
1 1 > give a more specific answer to the question which we asked at 
She beginning: Will Britain grant independence to all her other 
territories in Africa and, if so, how soon? 

WEST AFRICA 

Nigeria. In the Federation oi Nigeria standards ot wealth and 
I ducatkra arc, on the whole, lower than in Ghana, especially in 
1 he Northern Region which contains more than halt the popu- 
lation; but the reason why the Federation is not to become fully 
Independent until i960, in spite of its great size and importance, 
1 not that it is too backward. The truth is that Nigeria is 
nn( one country but three, or rather a great amalgam of peoples 
grouped into three administrative Regions. With the develop- 
ment of democracy after the last war there occurred in two of 
these Regions a great resurgence ot local nationalism and for a 
time it looked as though, under the internal pressures of Regional 
Di 'Inics, the country would tear itself apart. African leaders, how- 
| \ er, have now realized that if Nigeria is to survive and fulfill its 
potential as an independent country, it must retain its unity as a 
I ' deration. Eastern and Western Nigeria already have full inter- 
in I self-government, the Northern Region is to have it in March 
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(Aboi'c) In the operating theater at Fort Hall Hospital, 
Kenya. (Below) This maternity home at Orlu, 
Nigeria, is part of a Community Development Project. 




1959- After that, complete independence for the whole Federation 
will come in October i960. 

Sierra Leone is smaller even than Ghana but it is still probably big 
enough to stand on its own feet, and the basic requirements arc 
to a reasonable extent fulfilled. The delay, here again, has been 
due to internal political divisions, between, on the one hand, the 
Creoles of Freetown, who are the descendants of freed slaves, and, 
on the other, the indigenous tribesmen. As in Nigeria, however, 
the need for unity is now better understood, and the country now 
has an all-African Cabinet. 

The Gambia is a classic example of a colony which is too small to 
survive independence. It consists only of the two banks of the 
River Gambia and it is only 250 miles long and thirty miles wide. 
It has a population of less than half a million and it exports only 
peanuts. It already has virtual self-government in its internal 
affairs, but whether its people will ever want or be able to have 
full independence, or whether the Gambia will eventually join 
some unforeseen Federation of West African States arc questions 
for the future. 

UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR 

Geographical, historical and, above all, racial factors arc so 
different in East Africa that the political problems there and the 
policy which they dictate arc of quite another order altogether 
from those which we have been looking at in Nigeria and Ghana. 
Among the East African territories, however, there are two 
which are exceptional, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
Uganda, which is a Protectorate, is much more like Sierra Leone 
or Ghana than the multi-racial territories of Kenya and Tangan- 
yika next to which it lies. It is a hot, fertile, thickly peopled little 
country, with a strong and long established African State in the 
middle of it and only a small European and Asian population. 
It is prosperous, its people are intelligent and progressive, and 
British policy is to develop the country as a primarily African 



State more on the model of Ghana than of its East African neigh- 
bors. Educationally, however, Uganda is still some way behind 
its West African counterparts because its contact with Europe has 
been so much shorter, and therefore it is not so far advanced 
politically. The Protectorate is, in fact, only at the stage where 
the suffrage and some degree of Ministerial responsibility are 
being introduced for the first time. There are not yet nearh 
enough Africans with academic or technical qualifications to take 
over the running of the country and until their numbers have 
considerably increased and a reasonably numerous professional 
class has emerged Britain cannot justifiably relinquish her respon- 
sibilities. Needless to say, this view is not entirely shared by the 
local Nationalist youth, whose ambitions have been sharply 
spurred by the example of Ghana. If African political enthusiasm 
can restrain itself sufficiently to allow the educational prerequisite 
to self-government to be more adequately fulfilled, such patience 
will, in the British view, be greatly to the future benefit of the 
people. 

Zanzibar is a small island Protectorate ruled by an Arab Sultan 
in treaty relationship with Britain. Like the little Protectorate o 
British Somaliland 011 the Red Sea, it lies outside the main 
stream of African affairs and need not detain us here. What we 
are concerned with in East and Central Africa is the problems o 
the multi-racial territories of Kenya, Tanganyika, the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. 

THE MULTI-RACIAL TERRITORIES 
NATIONALISM THE KEY 

The key to all the political problems involved in Britain's policy 
of colonial emancipation is a proper understanding of nationalism 
In Africa, at present, nationalism may be defined as patriotisn 
expressed in terms of race. It can be a great force tor good, if it i 
wisely handled by both its leaders and the administering power 
or it can be exploited into a great evil. 



Iii West Africa, nationalism expressed itself in the united desire 
of all the people to govern themselves. That was Britain's purpose 
too, so there was no conflict of principle. Once problems of 
riming had been settled by a sensible compromise the British 
officials became wholehearted nationalists too. The 'how and 
when' of self-government ceased to be a political issue, taunts of 
"imperialism' were no more heard, and the political problems 
became those of democracy uncomplicated by colonialism. That 
is what has happened in Ghana and Nigeria and that is one reason 
why political progress in those countries has been so swift. The 
only political difficulties which have arisen have been due to 
internal friction resulting from the more recent rise of local or 
tribal nationalisms, and the success or Ghana and Nigeria in main- 
raining their independence on a truly democratic basis will depend 
largely on the ability of their leaders to reconcile these forces. 

Kenya, Tanganyika, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, on the 
other hand, are inhabited not by one race but by many. The 
African tribes themselves are of several quite distinct races, Bantu, 
Nilotic and Hamitic, with no more umty between them of 
history, culture, language or thought than exists in Europe today 
between Latin, Teuton and Slav. More important still, there are 
long-established, powerful immigrant minorities from Britain, 
Europe, South Africa, India and Pakistan, with Goans and Arabs 
added for good measure. Every single one of these racial groups 
lias its own particular nationalism because each community is on 
the defensive and desperately anxious to protect its heritage. It is 
the difficulty of reconciling this many-sided conflict and harness- 
ing the rival nationalisms to the far greater ideal of building a 
common civilization which has delayed the development of true 
democracy in these multi-racial societies and may yet frustrate it. 
Tins is what makes East and Central Africa so completely 
different from West Africa, and why Britain's problems in the 
former are so very much more difficult than in the latter, 

Britain unreservedlv recognizes the right of the non-African 




Villagers banded together to build this road 
up the face of a 400-ft. escarpment. It was part 
ot a Nigerian Community Development Project. 
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communities in East and Central Africa not only to be there but 
to play a full part in the development and government of the 
countries in which they live. 

Here, I think, we should pause to clear our minds of a piece ol 
muddled thinking. There is a tendency both in the U.K. and the 
United States to assume that the white colonists in Africa are 
interlopers with no right to be there, whereas, in truth, they have 
been responsible for every step forward in economic progress 
which the Africans have made, and if they were now to leave, 
the countries concerned would all go bankrupt and barbarism 
would return. Those Americans who, remembering their own 
revolutionary tradition, find their sympathies to be wholly with 
the African nationalists in these countries, might perhaps reflect 
upon the fact that colonial Africans correspond, in history, not 
to the American colonists, but to the Red Indians, the only 
difference being that there are many more of them. By 'colonial 
peoples' the U.K., quite rightly, means not only the native 
peoples but also those immigrant communities, European or 
Asian, which have dug their roots into the soil and made the 
colonics their home. 

Acting on this principle, and being convinced that any policy 
aimed at domination by one race (white, brown or black) would 
be both immoral and disastrous, Britain has been trying for years 
to promote multi-racial forms of government, based on full 
economic and political cooperation and, in an increasing degree, 
social association. Advancement in all walks of lite, including 
politics, should, it is held, be by merit alone, and race must be 
eliminated as an economic, social and political factor. 

Britain recognizes the validity of each group's nationalism but 
encourages them all to unite, since their interests are complemen 
tary, in a patriotism based not on race but on loyalty to their own 
young countries, in which they must together build nations of ;ij 
new kind or perish. This policy differs radically both from that 
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Children suffering from leprosy line up for their daily pill in Eastern 
Nigeria, Sulphonc drugs will cure them iti a few years. The Direcra 
of the Nigerian Leprosy Service research unit at Uzuakoli has saiil 
'We can now cure many known types of leprosy, and all types o| 
leprosy are now amenable to treatment. 



apartheid ill South Africa on the one hand and the creation oi all- 
African democracies in Ghana and Nigeria on the other. It resem- 
bles, rather, the policy which has been successfully fulfilled in the 
multi-racial Caribbean area, where most of the British possessions 
have recently joined together in The West Indies Federation. 

Until a short time ago it seemed that in all the territories 
concerned this policy was gathering more and more support and 
that it might be carried through without too much difficulty. 
There was, after the war, a remarkable spread oi liberal ideas 
among the Europeans, the Asians were glad to cooperate, and 
African nationalism was still in its infancy. In Kenya, African 
Members of the Legislative Council were given some Ministerial 
responsibility. In Tanganyika (which is, of course, a Trust 
Territory of the United Nations administered by Britain), 
European, Asian and African had equal representation in the 
legislature, and Local Government was also being reorganized on 
-i multi-racial basis. Most important of all, the two British Protec- 
torates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had been combined 
with the internally self-governing colony or Southern Rhodesia 
m a Federation, the constitution of which specifically states that 
its Government is to pursue a policy of inter-racial partnership. 
It was fair to say. two or three years ago, that in each of the 
countries concerned this policy was supported by the great 
majority of opinion among all races, but time was needed, time 
in raise general educational standards to a level comparable with 
West Africa, time to produce experienced African leadership, 
nine for a professional middle class to emerge and make that 
le adership responsible. True partnership could only evolve as the 
Africans became fitted to make a significant contribution to it, 
and only then would the foundations for self-government have 
been completed. 

Then came the approach of Ghana's independence, and in 1957, 
its triumphant achievement. Although, as we have seen, con- 



ditions in West Africa arc entirely different and although it is 
perfectly clear that the Ghana solution of democracy based on a 
full adult suffrage cannot possibly yet be applied to these multi- 
racial societies with their overwhelming majority of backward 
African tribesmen, yet, inevitably, the news of Ghana's indepen- 
dence rang like a clarion call across the continent. 

In East and Central Africa it simultaneously gave great 
encouragement and most useful propaganda material to the few, 
but enthusiastic, leaders of African nationalism, and caused grave 
misgivings among the Europeans, especially in Rhodesia. 

The position, at the end of 1958, is that in Kenya African 
nationalists have rejected the policy of partnership and refused to 
accept office in the multi-racial Government. In Tanganyika the 
nationalist movement has been numerically strengthened, though 
it is not dominant; and in Central Africa the corresponding 
'Congress' movement in Nyasaland is agitating for the severance 
of that little, impecunious country from the Federation and its 
development as another Ghana. 

It is impossible to say whether these rather ominous trends will 
develop to the point of frustrating both U.K. policy and the 
genuine desire of the great majority of the Europeans in all these 
countries to cooperate with the Africans 01 whether the common 
sense and the realities of the situation will prevail The influence 
of Ghana may well increase, and to some extent the answer must 
depend on the kind of advice and leadership which she intends 
to offer. 

When Britain granted self-government to Ghana she did so as 
a matter of principle and with her eyes wide open to all the 
consequences. Today she remains convinced that her policy in 
the multi-racial territories is honest, practical and just, but the 
pressures are piling up and may deny her the time she needs for 
its true fulfillment. The aim everywhere is still self-government, 
but at present no responsible leader of any racial community in 
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East Africa is asking for it. Britain must hold the ring. In Central 
Africa the Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland hopes 
for full self-government at an early date, but Britain is pledged 
not to relinquish her Protection over the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland until they are willing for her to do so, 
and that may delay independence. 

Critics of 'colonialism' have sometimes been given to demand- 
ing, in the United Nations Assembly and elsewhere, that the U.K. 
should set a date in each of her dependencies for the grant of 
independence, but Britain has always refused to do so. As, how- 
ever, the more honest of her critics contemplate on the one hand 
the political chaos in some parts of the world and the turbulent 
array of petty dictatorships in others, and, on the other, the 
peaceful emergence and more hopeful prospects of Ghana, 
Malaya and the new Federation of The West Indies, this particular 
demand is less often pressed. Its dangerous futility will be 
obvious to any understanding reader of these pages. The British 
approach has always been empirical, and frankly, Britain prefers 
to keep it so. 

We recognize the right of all men to be free, but we of this 
generation have assumed the colonial responsibilities which have 
been bequeathed to us by our grandfathers. If the U.K. were to 
walk out of any dependency before its peoples had at least a 
reasonable chance of living together in peace and of maintaining 
political and economic stability, her action would, in our view, 
be a grossly irresponsible betrayal. Nobody in fact, except the 
Communists, is now suggesting that she should. 

AFRICA AND THE 'FREE WORLD' 

Of greater importance to the world at large than the timing of 
self-government for the African dependencies is whether, once 
they have achieved it, or even in the process of doing so, they 
are likely to be seduced and ruined by Communist and other 
subversive propaganda. 

The warrior on the front cover is a Kipsigis from Kenya, The 
West African marine engineer, trained in England, faces a Yonib, 
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Communism has no attraction for the African except where he 
finds himself oppressed or denied reasonable opportunity. So far 
it has made little or no inroads and there is no reason to believe 
that it will. It is significant that in both Ghana and Nigeria the 
African Ministers have taken even firmer steps to suppress it than 
their British predecessors. They arc as determined as we are to 
have none of it. For East Africa a more immediately dangerous 
influence is the anti-British propaganda which pours out from 
Cairo radio. It is a heady wine for the young extremist. 

It must, however, be remembered that in every territory there 
is still a rich fund of goodwill not only towards Britain but also 
(in spite of what the newspapers say) between the races, and that 
is a most precious and carefully guarded heritage. It has come 
from the days when the Victorians, 'the men of the Great White 
Queen', put down the slave trade and made their treaties of 
protection with Chiefs throughout the land. It is, in fact, the key 
to the evolution of the whole Commonwealth since the War. 
Whereas in the past twenty years Russia and China between 
them have extended their rule over 34^ million people, excluding 
their European satellites and Manchuria, Vietminh, and North 
Korea, for which accurate figures arc not available, Britain has 
granted independence to 470 million, and has done so in peace 
and friendship. If it were not for this great heritage of trust, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and Ghana would certainly not have 
chosen to stay in the Commonwealth, and both Nigeria and The 
West Indies have indicated that they will too. 

There may be troubles ahead in some of those British 
dependencies in Africa which arc still on the road to full self- 
government, but that is the goal and it cannot be very far off. 
We hope that it will be reached everywhere peacefully and in 
friendship, and that when the time comes the African dependen- 
cies will not desert the free world but will add as greatly to its 
strength as have all the others. In justification tor all that Britain 
has done and all her hopes, the Record stands. 

medical student comes from Sierra Leone. On the back cover a 
j (Nigerian) wood-carving of Queen Victoria, made about 1890 
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BRITAIN'S DEPENDENCIES IN AFRICA 
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AFRICA 

J5ASUTOLAND (Colony) 

Area 11,716 sq. m. Pop, 641,674. 

BECH UANALA ND PROTECTORATE 

Area 275,000 sq. m. Pop. 296,310. 

gambia (Colony and Protectorate 
Area 4,003 sq. m. Pop. 274,800. 

kenya (Colony and Protectorate) 
Area 224,960sq.m. Pop.6,26i,ooo. 

FEDERATION OF NIGERIA 

(Northern, West cm and Eastern 
Regions of Nigeria, Southern 
Cameroons and Federal Territory of 
Lagos), Colony, Protectorate and 
the cameroons, U.K. Trust Terri- 
tory. Area 373,250 sq. 111. 
■Pop- 33,995,ooo. 

sierra leone (Colony and 
Protectorate) 

Area 27,925 sq. m. Pop. 2,100,000. 

somaliland protect orate 
Area 68,000 sq. m. Pop. 650,000. 

Swaziland (Protectorate) 

Area 6,704 sq. m. Pop. 241,865. 

T anganyika (U.K. Trust Territory) 
Area 3 62 ,68 8 sq . m . Pop . 8 , 8 3 2 ,000 . 

oganda (Protectorate) 

Area 93,981 sq. m. Pop. 5,680,000. 

Zanzibar and pemba (Protectorate) 
Area 1,020 sq. m. Pop. 280,000. 



THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 

(Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland) 
Total Area 487,640 sq. m. 
Total Population 7,308,000. 
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